-            TIMES   AND  SEASONS
Each diner is also extremely careful that no morsel from
his own plate falls on any one else's and vice versa, as such
an accident would defile him. It is for this reason that
they sit so far apart (more than a foot at the very least)
from each other.
We noticed a family resemblance in the way Hindus and
English both say grace before meals. Another interesting
point in common is the care they take that no salt shall be
spilt between two diners; if it were spilt, they believe, as
we do, that quarrels and enmity would arise between the two.
To avoid this, they never help their neighbour to salt, but
very carefully pass him the salt-cellar to help himself.
Perhaps this dislike to spilt salt points back to the long-ago
time when in the same home they and we were taught at
the same board ' to behave mannerly at table'.
At the end of the meal rice is again served, but this
time not with the clarified butter, but with milk in some form
or other, very likely a sort of rice pudding (dudha-pakd).
Some of this rice must be left on the dish, and some of it
put on the ground.
(All the other rice that had clarified butter in it must be
completely consumed.)
At the close the diner takes water in his right hand, pours
half of it from near his thumb on to the ground, saying:
* You are a cover of nectar to this (food)', and then drinks the
rest of the water*
He ought to wash his hands and his feet at the completion
of the meal, and should also throw rice to the crows, but
very often these things are omitted.
Servants, or the women of the house, replaster the ground,
and then the women dine, the senior lady (' She-who-must-
be-obeyed') sitting in the senior gentleman's place.
After the midday meal the leisured retired gentlemen of
the house sleep, lying on their left sides to promote digestion,
whilst the younger members go to office or school.
If the older gentlemen are very devout, they engage in